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_.. Madame Denis 


does her baking outstde/ 
You will see her, and other “Mes 


dames” as you drive through the 
Québec countryside. . . baking great 
loaves in ancient stone ovens, just as 
their grandmothers did in France. . . 


Quaint, unusual customs, handed 
down for generations; rare handi 
crafts; the warmth of French 
hospitality . . . these are the things 
that make a Québec tour an 
experience long to be remembered. 
Plan a visit this year. No corner 
of America is quite like this old 
French Canadian province 








WHERE TO GO WHAT TO SEE 

Montréal, Canada's Metropo Hull & Gatineau Valley, The 

Laurentians The t. Maurice Valley, Québec City, Laurentide 
ae ' t* a < Tv 

lational Park, Chicoutimi & Lac St. Jean, Eastern Townships 


Lower St loam nce & Gaspé, Abitibi & Témiscamingue 





OUEBE ¢ 


\ PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 
Loy . 25 
~~ QUEBEC, CANADA 


For maps and descriptive literature, apply to your 

home travel agency, automobile club, Chamber of 

ommerce,rail way, steamship or bus office; or write 
Roads Dept., Québec City, Canada 
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Sandringham, the 
British 


Norfolk Home of 
Royalty 


By E. D. Twire in collaboration with Eittie CoLiison 


T 1s quite pos- ———<«i *Yestate, together 
sible that the te és Connie hoe pests of the | with the many 
hardest work- Empire, have reioie heats the acres of heath, are 

ng married couple fwenly-fifin anniversary « / yronation a glowing mass of 
n the British Em- oJ His Majest King Ge rge V, and om rhododendrons, 
pire are King y co . hoe yy bs oe we h . ye ‘gorse and broom 
(;e01 Lae V i nd Duke Vork returning York ¢ tage or A flowers, with back- 
(Jueen Mary, with ine Sandringham Une ride ? ground plantations 
their appoint- pmen r, tne firing oj guns announces of pine, fir and 
nents, both State = ; Pe mgr Val om - th nee various other trees. 
ind Social, often it his anoint aes” Se Sin alt iin Mie f* The estate was 
irranged many Family | een brought up from infar purchased by 
months in ad- im democratic surroundt reque } * Edward, Prinee of 
vance, and in many “ . or The 2 . an me La » Wales, in 1863 (the 
eases calling for ex- ia vid in dum ete stic Kings! ] j F vear of his mar- 
penditure of energy heen followed by hi n, King Geor | riage) for £200,000. 
for a length of ho has endeared himself lo his people Here he spent the 
time that should be cian gags Ppa fn He is aie tome greater part of his 
xpected only from iit é “  cenean aie Zins / ; Bp time until he be- 
vounger people people. E. D7 ‘came King. and it 
It is always a -was during this 
relief for them to 7 period that the 


to be able to get away trom their duties 
of this nature and go “home” to Sandring- 
head where thev are looked upon as the 
Lord of the Manor or the Squire and his 
wife, and where they take a real and sin- 
cere interest in the welfare of even the 
humblest worker on the Estate. Thev are 
loved by all their tenantry because they 
ire always eager to see that the people 
themselves shall be 

happy and 
tented. 


The 


cCon- 


Sandring- 


ham Estate com- 
prises the villages 
of Sandringham, 


Wolferton, Anmer, 
Babingley, West 
Newton Flitcham, 
\ppleton and part 
of Deringham, and 
covers about 9,000 


ucres, All these 
villages have model 
cottages and gar- 


dens in which the 
tenants take pride, 
and the borders of 
the of the 


is he always 
roads 





On Christmas Day, 1934 a 
his radio message to all 
message was spoken in his study 


spends the 


Roval Couple endeared themselves to 
the people of Norfolk, visiting them 
as their friends. 

The present Sandringham House was 
built in IS70 of red brick with Ketten 
stone dressings, In a modified Elizabe- 
than stvle, with the main entrance on 


the East. side, where there is a large 
porch with Romanesque arches sur- 
mounted by the 
Roval Arms, and 
over the entrance 
door is an In- 
scription in old 


English letters, 
relating that ‘‘*This 
house was built by 
Albert Edward and 
Alexandra his wife, 
in the year of our 
Lord 1870.” 

After the death 
of King Edward, 
the Queen Mother 
Alexandra 
mained in 
dence at Sandring- 
ham until her 


nd 1935, re- 


parts of the Empire 


King sent 
This 
at Sandringham, 


P hill 
Christmas holidays there 


{he 


resl- 
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death, and it was then that the present 
Royal Couple, who had been occupying 
York within the park 
grounds, up residence at Sand- 
ringham. 

In the great hall, with its lofty panelled 


Cottage same 


took 


ceiling, are many family souvenirs, 
including portraits of the late King 
and Queen of Denmark, also two 


miniature cannons given to King Edward 


by Napoleon IIL. Facing the main 
entrance is the head of a wild bull, one 
of the famous Chillingham herd, shot 
by King Edward in 1872 and under- 
neath which are inscribed the lines by 
Sir Walter Seott 
“Fierce on the hunter's quivered 
band 
He rolls his eve of swarthyv glow 
Spurns wit! black hoot and hor 
the sand 
(nd tosses h ae his mane of snow 


\t the south wall of the House is a 
sundial, on which is inseribed 
“My time is in Thy hand” 
and underneath 
‘Let others tell) of storms and 
showers 
Pll only count vour sunny hours.” 


‘ 





aston ota pheasant shoot at 
ih the present Kine and Oueen. the 
‘ 


id their first 
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An interesting feature of the House 
grounds is a broad walk bordered by 
coniferous trees, each of which has been 
planted by a distinguished visitor to 
Sandringham, whose name is on a 
plaque at the foot of the tree, together 
with the date on which it was planted. 
At the end of this walk is a_ perfect 
reproduction of an Oriental pagoda under 
which sits a large Chinese idol presented 
to the late King Kdward 

In the southern part of the grounds 
is the Rosery, the beauty and variety 


of the flowers in which have rarely 
been surpassed and just beside it is 
an antique stone bath brought from 
Greece. Almost adjoining ts a maz 
and many a visitor has needed help 
to find the way out of the intrieate 


network of box and vew hedges 
Another splendid View Is 

from the north side of the lake looking 

towards York Cottage, with a charming 


pireture ol stately swans gliding imongst 


obtumed 


water-lilies and othe: lovely “wquatic 
Howers. and all surrounded bv fine old 
trees and numerous shrubs 

The driveway leads through green 
lawns to the famous Norwich Crates 


Sandringhan The late 
nm the 


four children 
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; fine in mots He vorld, King George lakes a vgreal pleasure n hunting [he , 
Nop ringvhan r shooting on the moors He is seen here as the typtcai mniry gentieman out 
rd ; sport 


idayvs 


one of the finest specimens of wrought- 
iron work in the country, with a floral 
design consisting of oak-leaves, acorns, 
irums and vines. A bronze griffin is 
mounted on each of the four pillars 
bearing a coloured Coat of Arms, 
representing the titles held by King 
Edward when Prince of Wales. Above 
the gates are the Roval Arms set in a 
design of holly and and = sur- 
mounted by a crown. These gates were 
presented to King Edward and Queen 
\lexandra at the time of their marriage 
by the County of Norfolk and are the 
work of Norwich craftsmen. When Their 
Majesties are in residence they are 
kept open, and two police officers, local 
and Metropolitan, are always on duty. 
The Kitehen Gardens are no 
attractive than the grounds. Here are 
walks and beautiful 
the gardens are sur- 
rounded by wide herbaceous borders 
which in summer are a blaze of colour, 
and one realizes how beautiful a 
table garden may appear. These gardens 
and the grounds are open to the public 
on certain days of each week in the sum- 
small fee is charged and the 


roses 


less 
crazyv-pavement 


arches of roses; 


vege- 


rie? al 


money thus collected is divided between 
the King’s Lynn Hospital and the Queen 
Mary Nursing Home. 

Adjoining the Kitchen Gardens ts 
the Queen’s Dairy, which supplies the 


Roval Household with products made 
under the most hygienic conditions 
A short distance further is the Stud 
Farm and Racing Stables, in front of 


which is a life-size bronze statue of the 
late King Edward’s famous Persimmon 
Derby winner of 1896, which won prizes 
amounting to over £30,000. This statue 
was presented to King Edward by Lord 
Derby and other race-horse owners as 
a tribute both to the owner and to the 
finest horse that had been on the turf. 
In the kennels are several breeds of 
dogs, and the Labradors are exhibited 
annually. 

At the side of the road opposite the 
coach-house and garage is a_thatch- 
roofed wooden drinking fountain, built 
many years ago by Queen Alexandra, 
a lasting memorial to her kindness and 
consideration for animals. 

The Church of St. Mary Magdelene 
stands inside the park and a gravel 
walk leads from the House through the 
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The warm friendliness of Queen Mary ts apparent in this snapshot of her greeting the trainer of he? 


husband's race-horses. 
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Cottage of the Head 


Garde ner 7 he resi 
dences in the village 


; 
of Sandringham are 


ments, and are bull 


in 





borders 

Kttchen 
gardens add a 
charm and beauly 
that 18 Sé ldom as 
sociated with — the 
growing of Ve LE 


thle 








1”) ( 


The chureh is a small but 


golf links. 


beautiful structure in the late Per- 
pendicular style, with battlements 
around the South Porch and Western 


Tower. The chancel and eastern window 
were dedicated to the late King Edward 
and there are various memorials to other 
members of the Royal Family, including 
Queen Victoria, Princess Alice and the 
Duke of Clarence. The organ and font 
were a thank-offering by Queen Alex- 
andra for the recovery of King Edward 
Irom ty phoid fever in 1872 The beautt- 
ful oak-and-silver pulpit was presented 
Alexandra in 1924 on her 
80th birthday by an American, Mr. 
Rodman Wanamaker, and on the east 
wall is a silver tablet presented by 
King , 
mother 

Buried in the 


to Queen 


George \ in memory of his 
lovely churchyard is 
Prince Alexander, the day-old son of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 
fifth son of King George 


iT a Prince John 
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and Queen Mary. Also to the north 
of the church stands a memorial cross 
of white stone erected in 1920 to the 
memory of employees of the Estate who 
fellin the Great War. 

In the village of Appleton is the watet 
tower which keeps the Estate supplied 
with spring water; also Appleton House 
the English residence of the King and 
Queen of Norway. The Queen visits 
Sandringham whenever possible, as it 
was here that this Royal couple were 


betrothed, and lived after they were 
married, as Prince Charles of Denmark 
and Princess Maud (sister of King 
George V) and it was on the Sandring- 
ham estate that their son Prince Osear 


Olaf) was born 
An ancient Pilgrim’s Road, known as 
the Palmers’ Way or Pe ddars’ Way, and 


which runs across the County of Norfolk, 


passes through the village of Anmer, 
and over this road pilgrimages have 
been made by Henrv III, Edward I, 














SANDRINGHAM, THE 


indringnan Churci 
j i} R 
ad lé XC 


Family and thetr 


ton 
iltende 


Bruce of Scotland, Henry 
VIII, Queen Isabella, and 


found in 


Edward I] 
VII, Henry 
many others whose names are 
history 

His Majesty isa keen sportsman and 
a wonderful in fact thirty vears 
ago the onlv one amongst Rovalty who 
was the 


shot 


approached him in this sport 
Kaiser, and it was always very interest- 
ing to see such splendid marksmanship 

Then Majesties take the keenest 
interest in such activities as the Alex- 
andra Technical School, where the vouth 


and war-wounded of the estate are 
taught various practical subjects 
\ Flower Show is held annually on 


the last Wednesday in July, and visitors 
from considerable distances make it a 
rule every this. 

His Majesty takes a great interest in 
the village Club-room, where the em- 
plovees can enjoy various games, and 
which is managed entirely by the men 
themselves. 


vear to see 


NORFOLK 
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ere a Pri ind il 
of Wales, also as King 
Queen, but after the deat 
x 
Oueer l/exand? / 
x 
up residence 1) Sand 
H 


and the (‘lothing- 
benefit of the 


(Coal-Club 
run for the 


The 
Club are 
employees and the King supplements the 


contributions of the workmen. \t 
Christmas a joint of beef is presented 
to every ! man emploved on the 
and this is by the 
King on his wonderful farm. 
Also at Christmas there is a Christ mas- 
Sandringham 


married 
estate, produced 


stock 


tree in the ball-room of 
House for the domestics and others of 
the household, and gifts are presented 
to everyone by Then Majesties assisted 
by the other members of the Roval 
Familv, who of cours always strive to 
be at Sandringham at 

The King presents a 
every employee upon completing twenty 
is inseribed with 


Christmas 
silver medal to 
vears of service, and it 
the name of the recipient, the date, and 
the words ‘‘For long and faithful service.”’ 

Their Majesties when at Sandringham 
frequently visit the schools, where they 
present annual gifts to every child; and 
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Hor Troug } 
Drip la ) ) 
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” r 
, re ? ,” I 
nin 


they do not over- 
look the old-age 
pensioners, nor go 


empty-handed ul 
it happens to be 
about time for a 
cup of tea which 
is almost anv time 
there is no greater 
pleasure desired by 
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two hundred and to send the 
surplus seed to Canada, and as it is 
intended to plant one thousand acres 


the seed raised in Canada 


acres, 


next vear 
from the Sandringham supply will be 
shipped back to Norfolk. The fibre 


definitely superior 
in quality to that grown in Ireland, and 
much better than the Russian grade 
Linen dresses for the Queen, shirts for 
the King, and tablecloths and 
other linen used in the Roval Household 
have been made from this home-grown 


Is considered to be 


towels 


product, and recently a supply was 
ordered for the purpose of making linen 
sails for the King’s vaeht, “Britannia.” 

Sandringham is 


a fitting home for 


King Creorge '. 
Queen Mary, and 
their family, and 
when there he is a 
model farmer and 


an ideal country 
gentleman, a 
democrat of demo- 
crats, and with it 
all the beloved 
Sovereign = of the 
British Empire 





the housewife than 


to have one with 

her squire and his = jis Chinese Id 

wile. Sir Henry Keppe nd 
On an estate ol King 

the magnitude ol 

Sandringham there is a variety of soils, 

and the farms are in a high state of 

cultivation and an example to all 


agriculturists. The changes of 
are according to the Norfolk Rotation 
Sugar-beet, wheat, stock cabbage, 
barley, oats and also a field of 
is grown for green feed, the latter being 
an unusual crop for Norfolk. 

Recently the King has started to 
grow flax, which is de-seeded and made 
into fibre on the estate, but at present 
the fibre is being shipped to Belfast 
to be finished. This year the present 
factory is to be extended so as to 
handle the produce of one thousand 
It is proposed to grow 


Crops 


acres of land. 
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Volcanoes on the Nass 


By Marius BarBEAU 


NE of the totem 
in the 
new wing of the 


poles 


Roval Ontario Muse- 
im at Toronto, if it 
could) speak, would 
have a strange story 
of its own to tell. The 


red cedar out of which 
1 carved and its 
barbane figures the 
lrog hanging down and 
the two people holding 


wets 


izards in their hands 

are svmbols of fan- 
tastic events ol the 
past feuds and inva- 
sions, the siege of an 
Indian fortress and a 
voleanic eruption, the 


only known one of the 
kind within Canadian 
frontiers 


The pole of the Frog 
ind the Lizards, a few 
vears before | pur- 
chased it and had it 
removed Toronto, 
native 


to 
stood close ton 
the edge 
lava field 
trees and 
vegetation, on the mid- 
dle Nass rivel close 
to the Alaskan border. 
The natives by then 
incantations tried to 
the flow of the 
lava that killed some of 
their own people and 
their best sal- 
mon stream. But their 
deseendants have near- 
lv forgotten the event, 
Sines iT happened 
before their time. Of 
the natural fortress 
nothing remains but 
its high rock spur. 
More than once it was 


fortress, at 
or a 
still 


Vast 
bare of 


stop 


burned 


Published with the permission « 


of the 


Pa { of the fotem ai He Frog 
lite Lizards C)nce if sto vd in” lite 
near the lava fields. It ts about 
vears old and ts now in the 
Ontario Museum, Toronto 
Director of the National Museun { Car 
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besieged by raiders, 
and it was abandoned 
only after the coming 
of the white man to 
the Northern Coast. 

I stumbled upon this 
epic of native life some 
vears ago while explor- 
ing the district for the 


National Museun of 
Canada. Most of the 
Indians I met had 
strange tales to tell. 


They belonged to war- 
like bands that 
had trekked down the 
trails from the frozen 
tundras. Their fore- 
fathers were bold raid- 
and 


once 


ers conquerors. 
Like others 
in the land they foreed 
then way into this 
country because it was 
rich with foods, though 


so) 


many 


already occupied by 
other tribes. At least 
that was their own 
story. After a while I 
wanted to hear of the 
other side, that of the 
earlier occupants, who 
were massacred or 
simply subdued or 
pushed aside. But it 
was not so easy. No 
one cared to boast of 
a low extraction. 
Princes know — their 


pedigree, not slaves. 
The Canvon natives 


were the only ones able 


to navigate their 
treacherous river in 
water craft. They 
would not attempt it 
in mid-summer, when 
the sun thaws the 
snows on the moun- 
tains and floods the 
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vallevs l had met the half- 
with his tunnel gas boat, 
frail but speedy, who knew the river 
like his pocket. He willing for a 
consideration to take me and mv party 
up the Nass At the above the 
Canvon, we would meet the Indians 
lava fields and the 
The idea appealed to 
packed up and left the 
with the rising tide, 
it the end of August 
travelled in a white 


erratic 


breed Stevens 
was 
rortress 


ind proceed to the 
extinct voleano 
mie Wi 
Arrandale Cannery 
one early morning 
For hours we 
reminded 
that of a 


a legend ol 
Paradise Lost 

had landed 
then dawn. when 
evervthing was still screened in a white 
cloud \l] heard hammet 
blows and strange voices from above 
The veil thev had 
i vision of he brand new 
erected on the 
shone the 
and the 


which me of 
Indians 


\ heavenly 


iist 

those 
spiri one 
Among ancestors at 


they wis 


tore up at last and 
iven on earth 

heights, on the 
Sun, the 


stars 


lodges 
front of which 
Moon, the Rainbow 
emblems for 


These henceforth were 
their own families and posterity which 
they painted on then house fronts 


them on the totem 


Later thev carved 
poles, much as they are seen nowadays 
The hammer blows of the spirits no 
longer startled this solitude, but the 
roar of our gas boat awakened the seals 
on the sand bars as we left the sea 
behind us and proceeded up the estuary 
ofl the Nass. Sea-gulls ovel 
our heads. While travelling cautiously 
through the tideflats, we 
fringe of dark 
emerged out of the fog. 


screeched 


came close to 
evergreens 


Two 


shore, and a 
eagle = 
; 


proudly sat side by side at the 
much like the 


top ) 
Pe hemlock wooden eagles 


we had previousl\ seen on a totem pole 


at the Indian village of Geetiks \ 
moment later we were stranded on a 
sand bar. and the mist began to lift 
The sun peered at us through a nift 
above our heads. We would have a 
fine day We pushed ourselves off with 
long poles and resumed our advance 


upstream, leaving a trail of foam and 
bubbles behind us 

\ cliff 
left. On its steep face were a 
of quaint pictures engraved and painted 


An Indian pointed them 


water to oul 
numbet 


rose out ot the 


with red ochre 
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rC; 
out to me and | wanted to know what 
they were. 

No one could tell for sure for they 
said they had alwa s been there. Yet 
they were reminiscent of a fight that 
had taken place, not so long ago, in 


this neighbourhood. We stopped to 
make drawings and take photographs. 
\ number of native shields were drawn 
in a row on both sides of a human face 


What could these commemorate if not 
the contest between the famous Kagle 
chief Legvarh an upstart and new- 
comer, and the old local families of the 
Killer-whale? The Eagles had arrived 


from the north and managed to 
foothold here, where fish 
Here we were confronted with 
evidence of conquest by invaders and 
defeat for the earlier occupants. 
Though the painted cliff before us 
presumably was not the authentic com- 
Legvarh’s victory over 


hung? \ 
vain a Wiis 


plenty 


memoration of 


his rivals, it brought it back to our 
memories. The more so since very 
soon we arrived at Red Bluffs and 
Fishery sa\ that once, every spring- 
time, were the stamping grounds of 


Legvarl| 


\NORS ON 


THE NASS 17 


nt He utona 


Wuseum 


phonograph for the N 


We Fishery Bay, the main 
thoroughfare of Indian life on the whole 
Northwest Coast, of which I had heard 
The natives from far and 
wide always tried to gain a foothold 
here to share in the bounties that made 
life easv and prosperous. The place was 
like a magnet for its abundance of food 
to the tribes all round; it drew to itself 
many people from long distances, partic- 
ularly for its run of candle-fish 
The candle-fish provides in huge 
tities the fat that is one of the essential 
ingredients for food of the whole country 
in the interior no less than on the coast 
It was an article of trade in 
demand along the many 

so much so that everybody 
distance migrated for the 
the mouth of the Nass, 
fish-oil in large wooden 
For miles both 
we could see the camps of five or six 
nations And strife often 
broke out among them. But this was 
all a thing of the past. Not so many 
Indians now fish for u/aken in the spring. 

\fter we had camped at a native 
“village, now a the 


passed 


so. often. 


“ularRen 


quan- 


great 
trails”’ 
within 


“grease 


measurable 
spring run at 
and put up 
containers, 


on shores 


eontiguous 


mission, close to 








Old Mer head line Each: 

d n of ; \ s Ri y ) re earing 

uUnNIigie et yt tne ( Ral 4 7 He neat 

dre ie he nret are? ut ti R tl Omtar 
Muse Teron 


islands, we travelled up the river to the 
Canyon. Much to our excitement we 
saw in the distance a large island-like 
spur that rode in mid-stream, while the 


around it. We 


water danced wildly 
were drawing close to the lava beds: 
a vast semi-circle in the mountains 


right: there was a 
forest-growth, and a huge 
table-land stretched as 
miles away. 


extended far to our 
gap in the 
semi-circle of 
far as the mountains, 


The Canyon village or Place-of- 
Lizards, as it is called, stood in front 
of us, on the rock spur. A few modern 
houses, such as the Indians now build 


for themselves, seemed to wish us a 


welcome, should we want to stop over. 


But they were mostly empty, so we 
heard. The Canyon folk had not yet 
come back from the canneries, where, 
in the summer, they fish salmon for 
wages. 

Our boat suddenly swerved to the 


right into midstream, where it snorted 
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in twisted currents and tried to plunge 
ahead. Anxiously I looked around at 
Stevens, our river man. But he re- 
mained contemptuous. Nothing un- 
usual. We landed on the beach to the 
right, close to a thick stand of cotton- 
wood trees. Glad at this moment to 
regain a foothold somewhere, we fol- 
lowed our elderly guide into the woods 
and beheld a totem pole completely 
surrounded by tall trees; then another, 
and a third, one apart from the other, 
and lost in this forest. Oblivion had 
befallen those splendid carvings. Our 
guide looked for a fourth pole some- 


where but could not find it. Still only 
thirty years had passed since th 
people moved away from here J to 


Place-of-Lizards, which we had seen 
across the river, a short distance above 

Before the voleanic eruption 
members of the Wolf clan were smoth- 
ered by the fumes while they fished 
salmon along a small stream. Here 
their totem pole stood like a memorial, 
with their Wolf and Grizzly-bear em- 
blems. That Wolf clan had associated 
in the same village with a Fireweed 
clan of the Interior, the clan that once 


SOTL 


had visions of the spirit dwellings on 
the heights. Well. we were face to face 
here with the Sun, or the Moon, and 


the Rainbow, which the clan had taken 
for emblems. Their carved images were 
part of a totem pole, that of the Fire- 
weed clan. Those stately monuments 
were strangled as it were by the branches 
all around. The forest had reclaimed its 
own. For a long time we swung axes. 
trving to avenue and get 
snapshots. had to move on 
upstream. 


clear an 
But we 


Just as our tunnel boat again began 
to rear in the boiling-water she hit a 
boulder and lost one of her two wooden 
rudders. We swung into midstream, 
but with a distinct feeling of insecurity. 
Our stolid riverman drew to the left 
bank and replaced the rudder with a 
slab of wood he picked up in the cabin. 
At once he plunged us head first into 
the vortex. Here was the Canyon——a 
great moment for us. 

One gets used to excitement of this 
kind, for our Indians only enjoyed it. 
But for a while I dropped my kodak to 
the bottom and squatted on my heels, 
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wondering at the next dark boulders 
ahead, not to mention those behind, in 
the foaming water. We entered the 
gorge and things quieted down a bit. 
We began to eat sandwiches for our 
lunch, while travelling under’ broken 
cliffs to our right. Some of them might 
have tumbled over us for they were 
nearly out of balance. After we had 
covered a mile or so in that threatening 
gorge the current quickened once again. 
The motor, pressed for more speed, 
stalled and stopped dead. ‘‘Damn it!” 
we thought, forgetting our sandwiches. 

Stevens left the rudder in other hands 
and entered the cabin, where he deftly 
unscrewed bolts and pulled wires off 
his battery. We drifted down the 
canvon. Fortunately the trench here 
was deep, without rocks in midstream. 
The voleanic wall beside us once had 
pressed the river northwards for miles 
till it encountered a ridge in its path. 
It was still bare of vegetation except for 
a tuft here and there on its baldness. 
Huge blocks of porous black lava were 
cracked; some had tumbled into the 
river causing eddies and whirlpools. 

We remembered the wild dance of 
the water below the canyon and the 
scattered rocks all about—which was 
rather disquieting just now. But our 
Indian guide did not seem worried. 
He knew the place well. Looking up- 
wards towards the lava beds he ex- 
plained, with a grin, how some white 
prospectors had entered this district 
one winter, and had marvelled at the 
large expanse covered with snow and 
bare of trees. Mistaking it for a huge 
Indian ranch they decided to stake it 
for themselves while the going was 
good. But thev were deceived. A grim 
gravevard this was where the stillness 
of death was unbroken long after the 
voleano had belehed its fumes and 
vomited torrents of molten rock. The 
flow had rolled down a narrow valley 
into the flat bottom of the river and 
the marshes, filling them, and had 
swept the river northwards for miles. 
The lava from the craters to the river 
now covers about sixteen miles in length 
on a width of several miles along the 
river front. 

The motor throbbed again and we 
resumed our march onwards, soon to 


reach the upper shoulder of the lava 
wall. The river here turned a_ sharp 
corner and whirled on itself forming a 
deep whirlpool. My impression of whirl- 
pools is that they suck down things 
as if they were alive and greedy. Well, 
here was the best I had ever seen; | 
wondered what it would do to om 
frail craft. 

Stevens kept close to the wall and 
turned sharply to the right, as soon as 
we reached the corner. Thrown back 
around the bend with a fine swing, we 
found ourselves in a moment at the 
outer rim close to the left shore. Ther 
the struggle must be renewed step by 
step, amid boulders and water spouts 
But it was all in the day's work. 

The worst was still to come the 
Ripples. We knew it and saw them 
coming at a distance. We heard the 
rustling of shallow water on a bed of 
rolling pebbles ahead of us, also the 
white crest of the dreaded ripples around 
a half cirele. The stream, wide at the 
top, rushed from all around into a 
funnel, where we soon found ourselves 





; 


1 Tsimsyan wearing his crest on his head; 
Flying Frog, a wood carving. 
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within. How could we get out of it 
was the question; the climb was so 
steep. Stevens, had he been more 
thoughtful, might have consulted us, 
for the danger of the ripples varies much 
with the level of the water. He might 
have invited us to walk along the shore 
while taking all the risks upon himself. 
But he didn’t 

The fight was on in earnest. The 
motor roared its best: the tunnel at the 
real spouted all it could; the ripples 
rushed past on our left, combing their 
strands of white hair with a_ swish. 
For a while we did not gain any head- 
way though the prow of our swift river 
craft kept close to shore, to the right. 
It was touch and go with the odds 
iwainst us. Still we did not lose any 
ground, rather we gained a little, inch 
by inch, and finally looked over the 
edge on to a steady rapid that extended 
miles ahead, around a vast river bend 
on the left. That day before sunset 
we reached the Fortress, now called 
(sitlarhdamks—On-the-Lake. 

The main object of this expedition 
was to find Indians of a different kind, 
itives belonging to an old stock that 


had dodged InVasiohs and remained 
unseathed. But soon I had to renounce 
any hope of finding real unmixed people 
with a Garden-of-Eden-like ancestry 
Two Eagle clans, a Raven clan, a Wolt 
clan and a Fireweed clan were repre- 
sented here; they formed the majority 
of the tribe. The ancestors of some of 
them, according to their own traditions, 
had come up the river like ourselves; 
others had moved in from the upper 
Skeena or the interior; most of them 
ultimately had migrated from the north. 
In search of food they had found this 
territory as others had done elsewhere. 
It was the same old story——the invasion 
of West Coast salmon-streams by 
hungry, roving Indians from the north 
or the interior. 

But, like the others, they had found 
earlier occupants In possession of the 
fishing streams and the hunting grounds. 
They had made friends with them, 
joined forces against common foes, or 
had forced their way in. Early warfare 
and invasions were as much in evidence 
here as elsewhere. An impressive proof 
of it was the very Fortress, like a watch 
tower, jutting out in the river. The 
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village was sheltered as it were behind 
it. The villagers in the old days used 
to resort to it to ward off attacks. It 
wis besieged not so long ago by the 
Haidas of Queen Charlotte Islands, who 
had ascended the river in huge dug-outs 
Interior nomads the Tsetsaut pre- 
viously had tried their fortunes 
against it. 

The Fortress consisted of a natural 
pyramid of rock and dirt, with steep 
sides and an abrupt cliff on the water 
front. It was reinforced at the top with 
a palisade. A number of tree trunks 
attached to posts were released when 
hesiegers rushed forward at the rear, 
only to encounter flying stones and 
rolling logs. How some of them were 
crushed out of existence in that Wav Is 
still remembered. And this was not 
the only place where native fortresses 
and rolling logs were resorted to, for 
I have visited the remnants of a few 
others elsewhere on the Skeena. 

An interesting point was the arrival 
of some of the Indian ancestors at this 
place before the volcanic eruption; of 
others, afterwards. Vivid recollections 
of the eruptions were still alive among 


most of the elders. particularly a veteral 
named Neesvoq. 

Who was that old man and others 
like him whose traditions hinge upon an 
event that not so long age, changed 
the face of their environment ? Soon | 
found out. Their storv unfolded itself: 
but it is much too long and cireums- 
tancial to be given here in full. 

Before the eruption two tribes oc- 
cupied a stream called) White-spring- 
salmon, near the mountains, at the foot 
of which there was a big lake: the lava 
since has covered it up 

“The people one wintel heard a 
strange rumbling in the mountains.”’ 
old Neesvoq related to me (he held this 
narrative from his fathet “The rum- 
bling was always the same dav after 
dav; sometimes it stopped altogether 
It lasted for three vears. The peopl 
were at a loss as to what it meant, ther 
thought it must be supernatural: spirits 
dwelt on the mountain top.” 

Another account had it like this 
“The rumbling was heard once and 
soon the ground began to shake 
Standing outside their houses, the 
people saw the flames coming towards 
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the Halibut swallowing the refers to 

~ *y 
myth of southward migrations of the Eagle clan 
lown the Alaskan coast fas over sixty vears old 


them in huge swift currents, and they 
ran away. Their village was burnt, and 
the whole place.” 

Some young men, late one summer, 
were disrespectful in their treatment of 
a humpback salmon caught in the river. 
They aroused the wrath of the Salmon 
Spirit that rules over his kind. The 
Indians explain natural phenomena ac- 
cording to their own lights. 

“The voleanic eruption after 
broke out. First there was smoke, like 
that coming out of a house, a big pillar 


Soon 


of smoke. It was as if a house was 
burning on the mountain top. The 
people saw a big fire. The fire came 


down the side in their direction, but not 
as fast as a forest fire. It moved down 
slowly, very slowly. 
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“It was strange and frightful. It was 
dangerous! There were fumes spreading 
ahead, and those who smelled them 
were smothered. They died and their 
body stiffened like rock. 

“Frightened. the people of one tribe 
dug holes in the ground like under- 
ground lodges, and hid within, seared 
as they were of the mountain spirits. 
Likewise the other tribe. That did not 
keep other people from dying of the 
fumes, mostly in the lower of the two 
villages. 

“As soon as the smoke dispersed some 
people ran away; a great many others 
staved on. They did not suffer any 
more from the smoke. The fire then 
rolled down like a river, filled the lake, 
and for a time the water was a bed of 
flames. The stone was red hot there 
for many days. As far as it went, all 
the way, it was flaming red. It started 
from the river where the people fished 
salmon, away up there, and ran down 
to the place where the canyon now is. 

“Nothing was left, at the time, of 
the salmon river—no water. The people 
that had escaped the fumes moved 
away. But my ‘grand-father’s’ own 
family remained there, in that neigh- 
hourhood. 

“After a few vears, the water 
back at the place where the stream was 
blocked up. A big lake had formed 
behind that obstruction, between the 
mountains. We call it Seetarh, New 
lake; for the white people it is Lava 
lake. A small stream began to flow: 
it ran into the Nass; its name Is See’aks 

New-water. 


came 


“No salmon ran up the new river at 
first, but after a while some made their 
appearance. Their numbers increased 
vear after vear, till they were plenty, as 
they are now. My ‘grand-fathers,’ who 
had always stayed there, took possession 
of New-water (See’aks), as they did of 
New-lake. These are still ours, for we 
have always kept them. The river was 
valuable for fishing, and the woods 
around the lake for hunting, until the 
white people, some years ago, made 
their appearance. 

“My forefathers and their tribesmen 
were very many at the time of the 
voleano eruption; they have dwindled 
in numbers. They nearly died out.” 
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Some one else added, ““When the lava 
fire came down, the big lake in this 
vicinity turned to stone. The whole 


country was laid to waste by the poisonous 
smoke which killed many people.” 
Another old member of the same clan 
claimed that his ancestors always lived 
in that district since the flood, which 
tends to show that his rooted 
fairly deep in the soil; vet it is hope- 
lessly mixed with newer elements,native 


race is 


or recent. 

The date of the 
accurately determined as vet, but it is 
recent persumably about 1780. It 
seems to coincide with the appearance 
of the first sailing ships of the white 
navigators on the Northwest 
Old Neesyoq said, immediately before 
describing the eruption, **My father died 
very old, and this was one of his stories: 
About one hundred and fifty vears ago, 
the people in this country never had 
seen the white man. The only time they 


eruption cannot be 


Coast. 


heard of a white person was when a 
ship came astray (presumably Van- 
couver’s and went up Observatory 
inlet.” Then he goes on with = his 


deseription of the voleano. A local 
missionary, the late Rev. MeCullagh, 
also came to the conelusion that the 


eruption had taken place at that time, 
or, as he puts it, “in the beginning of 
the last quartel of the eighteenth 
century.” 

Real totem poles in those days were 
not known. Yet there were house front 
carvings. A chief on the lower Nass, 
for instance, stood in front of his lodge 
once, during a battle with the Haida, 
just to keep them from taking away or 
destroying the large Raven’s beak, a 
wood earving, his own clan emblem. 
At the time of the voleanie eruption a 
woman there chopped off one of the 
Bear statues from a carved pole, put 
it in a bag, packed it on her back and 
saved it. 

But the row of totem poles that stood 
near the Fortress was put up much later, 
from fiftv to eighty vears ago. One of 
them, the pole of the Frog and the 
Lizards, is of peculiar interest since it is 
one of the only two which were saved 
from destruction in 1918, and now 
stands in the splendid staircase of the 
Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto. 
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Fort» n the upt \ River 


As it formerly was the property o! 
a leading family of the Voleano tribe 
it stands for that tribe and is imbued 
with the recent history as related here 
The woman fugitive who killed the 
Haida warrior at the Canyon was of 
the same clan. Like her captor she was 
of a lineage of raiders and plunderers 
and did not fear to retaliate. Her 
family did not really belong to the Can- 
von or the Voleano tribe, though it had 
settled there with the natives some time 
presumably after the volcanic 
eruption. 


ago, 


The Lizards on the pole are a symbol 
used nowhere else. They illustrate the 
name of the Canyon tribe, which is 
Lizard-people. Before the voleano had 
pushed the Nass out of its bed and 
formed the canyon, there was a lake in 
the neighbourhood, it is said. The lake 
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was full of fierce and squirming animals 
frogs and lizards, and its stench 


forbidding The lava flow stamped all 


Was 


this out of existence, the lizards with 
the rest. But the Canyon tribe was 
named after them, and this pole has 
the images of two of them, one held 


by the tail, the other around the sides. 
This pole is one of the best in existence. 
Its carvings are fine and individual: 
they are smoothly rounded out. It was 
part of the set of ove twenty poles that 
were cut down in 1918, and broken up 
bv the owners, under fanatical misappre- 
hensions. Then carvings were branded 
as pagan by winter revivalists, and they 
must be wholly eradicated. Thus the 
finest and perhaps the of 


largest set 


ANOES ON 


totem poles any where was destroved té 


satisiv a passing craze that had =m 


justification and soon after was regretted 


NASS 22! 


7 


1 


When I first saw the Lizard totem, 11 
had been cut down hut not destroved. 
It served as a fence near the river fron 


for the owner’s potato patch. 
The Voleano Indians 
potatoes during the summe! 
the ¢ 
past 
The 


raiders from: the 


now 
and, 
The 


quickh 


wages at tnneries 
the 


oblivion 


rol 
tales 
nto 


Wol k 


vivid of are 
falling 
dead: there 


north, and the totem poles have gone 


voleano ] 


are no more 


world for the survivors 


This is a new 
*} better world ? Ask them. Not one 
of them will say, Yes! 


cultivate 
thes 
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The “side-door’’ route into Tibet 
followed by Mr. Duncan is shown in 
this sketch map. Needless to say 
the heavy line does not represent the 
first class highway with which one 
associates it on more familiar maps. 
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Through a Side Door into Inner Tibet 


By Marion H 


HE animal hire will be = nine 
rupees apiece to the first town 
in Lhasa-governed Tibet. They 


two 


Cregen 


keep off the 
Tibetan 


will take guns to 
robbers,” Atring my 
teacher informed me. 

“Two guns, is that all? Well, it’s 
their business. I suppose two guns are 
enough to lose when guns 
able,”’ I commented. 

“The animals will be here at sunrise,” 


are so valu- 


continued Gegen Atring. ‘“‘The mule- 
teers have looked at the stars and 
consulted the astrological books for a 
lucky day. Tomorrow the 29th is a 


propitious day to go south.” 

“All days are alike to me. Of course, 
sunrise means we will get started about 
noon,” I ended drvly 

“Are all of your ready, 
Teacher,’ humbly inquired the caravan 
the next morning about ten 


goods 


leader 


o’cloek. 


DuNCAN 

“Yes, but vou swore by the Three 
Gods that you would be here by sunrise. 
I have lived in Batang for ten vears and 
called sunrise,”’ I snapped 
with fake anger. 

“Master, don't vour heart to 
Qur animals strayed and could 
not be found upon the hillside.”’ he 
implored. I knew he lied but the 
falsehood saved his face. 

“We will let it go this time. Here 
are the loads, my bedding, my food box, 
the box of medicines, the iron bed as 
a gift to an official, the men’s food, the 
men’s bedding and the Tibetan books.” 

We took food for a month’s journey. 
For myself the Tibetan fare of parched 
barley flour, stale butter, tea and goat 
steak became monotonous but the cold, 
windy rides kept up my appetite. We 
had plenty of bedding as some nights 
must be spent in the fifteen 
thousand feet. 


this is not 


open 


anger. 


open at 
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There COTES woman carrving a 
full barrel of water on her back. Ow 
journey will be successful. An empty 


unlucky 
teache ras we 


barrel would have been 
remarked my Tibetan 
rode out the gate 

“Luck or no luck it certainiv is a 
day's work getting a caravan off 
Those mulemen have been talking about 


the loads being too heavy for four hours 


when they are just the right weight 
Thev east lots with long and_ short 
straws and still thev are arguing.”” | 
fumed. 

“That’s the way we Tibetans do 


things,” conclusively hinted the teacher 
“We are fortunate in having the 
mules of the Chief Priest. Robbers are 


less prone to attack the caravan of a 
Living Buddha like Ba-Lama. He can 
use his charms and prayers to cause 
sickness, ill-luck and even death to the 


offender.”’ remarked Gegen Atring as 
we climbed the steep pass where robbers 
awalt caravans. 

‘How work 
put them on papel and feed them to the 
I enquired 


does he those charms 


enemy ?” 


air to the 


“No, they are 


projected through the 
home of the enemy,’ 
the startling answer. 

Coursing down with the 
we climbed over a low pass to reach the 
Yangtze. We foolishly kept a sharp 
lookout although we knew that Tibetan 
brigands keep themselves well-hidden, 
firing suddenly from behind rocks, eithet 
killing or intimidating their victims 
before showing themselves. 

Mur crowd were calloused to risking 
life and property at the hands of 
bandits. Robbers had attacked my 
party in 1927 generously leaving us the 
clothes we wore. Gegen Atring’s older 
brother was killed by brigands and his 
caravan robbed five years ago just a half 
dav's journey below this pass. My 
medical assistant was the most nervous 
as he had only helped our party at 
another time to put on a bold front to 
keep from being assaulted by nomads 
two days west of here. The guide was 
a hardened old sinner who had 
trading on this road for many vears, 
losing money to both officials and 
thieves, so that he had to keep on 


Culiie 


Satang rive 


been 
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/ den ferr if Leh ma me ftir blanks caulke { , n lo 1 

ndtine park ltree ma r ited im’oa mass The } ingtse hre re S7X hundred feet The r “rT Mid 
” g ble yy sfeamer this point and 1p é vere if not for impassable rapids caused 
nd f The Konkalama had these boats constructed as a work of merit probably with the mone 
m MacLeod and me in 1927 at Tsa Lie P IT told ti watmen that the hoat belonged t 
pele and fire grinne ) I explaw ed nn 

trading to make a living. Last of all “Its a long hard trip pulling the boat 
our cook had been chased by robbers, back up the river and you have animals 


losing his animals, besides being a thief 
himself who, for filehing from a former 
foreign resident of Batang, had survived 
a period in an Oriental jail after sustain- 
ing a thousand strokes on the thighs. 
Arriving at Leh we the talk in 
motion for the use of the ferryboat down 
to Drubalong. We presented to the 
headman our travel-pass written in 
(Chinese and Tibetan. granting us Oolah 
or forced transportation, and waited for 
the inevitable parley, which we repeated 
They talked 
among themselves and then came over 


set 


at many halting places. 


to see what they could do with us. 
“We not permitted to say that 
we will not go,”’ spoke up the headman 


all 


who responsible for securing 
forced hire. 
“That’s just it,” | He 


wanted me to be hard-boiled so he could 


was 
answered. 


point out to his neighbours that he had 


done his best 


to carry the goods.” 

“The animals need a rest. Also, they 
belong to your monastery’s chief priest, 
and just think of the merit you will lay 


up for yourselves if you rest those 
skinny mules,” I retorted. Such ae- 
cumulation of merit did not enthuse 
them. 

“But the boatmen refuse to go,” he 


persisted, chuckling at my knowledge ot 
Tibetan thought. 

That your 
hire others,” 
response. 

“Will you promise to pay the men 
extra ?’’ was a question I had been 
waiting for. 

“No, I will not promise to pay them 


not mune; 
unfeeling 


business 
was my 


Is 


some 


a copper cash more than the regulat 
rate, but” turning laughingly to the 


weather-beaten rivermen, ‘‘did you ever 
know a foreigner who didn’t give more 
than the regular rate?” This clinched 
the argument. Thev talked over this 











and harangued rhcadune t ha 


amount but we were adamant. 

The next morning we embarked on 
the flat-bottomed ferrv-boat 
which was sixty feet long and six wide 


with us to 


wooden 


with seven compartments holding ten 
animals and their loads The Yangtze 
was in mid-flood stretching _ fifteen 
hundred feet wide. So vast are its sand 


banks, which are sprinkled with gold, 
that the Chinese call the Yangtze here 
the River of Golden Sands. The Tibe- 
tans name it the Female Yak River 
affirming that a huge wild female yak 
pours the first waters out of her mouth 
high up a great Tibetan mountain. 

We floated by bushed mountain spurs 
and alluvial plains. Searred 
reminded us of the Ranalama’s raid in 
1923 when he swept up close to Batang 
looting and burning. Later chased back 
‘to a monastery three days below us 
his own subjects chopped off his head 
with an axe dark night notwith- 
standing that he was a Living Buddha. 
His killers were monks of a different 
sect whose relations he had slaughtered. 


houses 
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mules 
through a canyon where fierce rapids 


Disembarking we rode ow 


prohibited navigation. We soon left 
the Yangtze to surmount a rainbow-hued 
cliff whose golden soil is washed into 
the river by rain and washed out again 
by men. From here the mighty rive 
plunges southeast into unknown canyons 
tortured by savage rapids that drop 
the waters three thousand feet in the 
next one hundred and fifty miles. 

Through a fir forest we rapidly 
ascended leaving behind the corrugated 
limestone and granite region to enter a 
country of red sandstone where the 
grassy plains were endless. In a few 
fields men and women were pulling up 
turnips and carrying them to the house 
upon their own backs. 

After two days’ ride over hard grassy 
turf toward the southwest we crossed 
the Bongla pass dividing China and 
Tibet. The boundary stone was once 
engraved with characters, but being of 
soft sandstone, weathering had effaced 
them. The most distinguishing mark 
now was the ragged flag-tipped stone 
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cairn. With a shout of ‘O-Lha-so-o”’ 


our Tibetans grabbed stones and rum- 


bling a string of pravel phrases cast 
their rocks upon the cairn confident 
that they had appeased the spirit. ol 
the pass. 

We lodged in Lhamdu where its a 
Rong Jon or self-evolved idol. Living 
Buddhas besides laymen make long 


pilgrimages to prostrate at this shrine. 
The legend relates that his figure sprang 
up miraculously at the time of 
tsengambo who was Tibet’s most famous 
king ruling about 640 A. D. Near 
YenGin three days southwest of here. 
hidden tn the road, 
are three self-evolved figures reputed to 
he Songtsengambo and his two wives 
one the Chinese princess and the other 
the Nepalese. 

Housed in a_ fair-sized temple the 
Rong Jon is flanked by eight others 
four on a side; likewise said to be self- 
evolved, but of holiness. The 
main Rong Jon is an effigy of Nam-ba- 
called Vairocana in India 
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) Van 70 j ] 
, ; ) j t yr Om Ma P Ne 
a rn Pa / ) nl? 
ri noe? 
who is the chief of the five Dhyan 


Buddhas and presides over the upper- 
the zenith of the 


most paradise in 

terrestrial skies. Nam-ba-nong-tseh 
arose out of a lake where dwell sub- 
terranean spirits called Lu. Its base 


is reputed to be fou carved lions with a 
frog beneath for a centre from which the 
stone figure arises as a sitting Buddha 
eight feet high. 

The faithful prostrate themselves 
three times before it and afterwards 
circle to the right stopping to touch 
their foreheads to dark grey hips left 
bare for that purpose. This granite 
rock, left projecting after the surround- 
sandstone was worn down, In 
the course of centuries became eroded 
into the semblance of a human figure; 
whereupon the monks had remolded it 
into a vellow-painted Buddha. Butter 
lamps are kept perpetually burning 
before it. I was refused permission to 
photograph and so holy was the figure 
that the offer of would not 
change the refusal. 
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The Gartok Monastery with The surrounding building contains quarters 
hold about two hundred priests in residence. This isa fine exam ple of Tibetan monastery 
The city lies to the south down the valley 
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urchitecture 
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Leaving Lhamdu for Gartok our ride 
cultivated fields in deep 

ovel hard 
sweating up fifteen 
of rarefied air. 
cold leathery vak beef 


was tracing 
valleys. galloping 
turf or slowly, 
thousand foot 

At noon we ate 


IOss\ 


Passes 


and Ch nese gokway beside tumbling 
torrents. Gokwav are unleavened wheat 


cakes the shape and size of dinner 
plates and almost as hard. 

From the passes we gazed with longing 
at the lmmense rugged massif bevond 
the Mekong whose peaks were white 
with perpetual snows. In the turf were 
millions of rat marmots who squeaked 
diving into 


curious 


in alarm at our approach 
burrows only to reappeal for 
In the cultivated fields were the 
wheat and barley cut ten 
davs ago and now piled in cones upon 
the flat roofs to be flailed as needed. 
Gartok, a typical Tibetan town, with 
sixty-two hovels, lay behind a mountain 
spur. The houses built of tamped clay 
and plastered with soot inside are lively 
with inhabitants, human, quadruped 
and with the last not the least 


VUuZes. 


stubble of 


Insect, 







vite to be taken in the ime picture 
tgners do 
signifies 


, 
holds 


The quadruped occupies the 


AgZressive 


~ 


ground floor, the human lives upstairs 


or to one side and the insect dwells on 
the others. The people wrest a living 
from tiny fields. oppressed hy robbers 
religion and rulers. 

We were met by 
the Colonel and conducted 
house in town. That evening I 
ceremonial searfs and the next morning 
gifts of cloth to the four chief govern- 
ment officials,—the Daben, or Colonel, 
the two Majors and the Tigi, or Civil 
(jovernor. The Tigi who governs the 
province of Markham in civil matters 
was absent at Chambdo ten days away 
to the northwest. From observation 
the Daben with full military control of 


a small official from 
to the best 
sent 


the province was the most powerful 
of the two rulers. 
The higher offices in both civil and 


military affairs can be held only by 
members of the Lhasa nobility appointed 
by the Dalai Lama. Indication of their 
rank is in the little rolled topknot of 
hair on the head. In Tibet every 
social and political status has a kind 
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[ Tthetan national army instrument (ne mans eves are cast upward to express numiutty 

, p Ti Vaior n Cho ir nd hts sonin Tthetar / he hagpipers are tn untforms 
of Bri j rigin 


ind quality of dress prohibited to all 
others. Men of ordinary clay can never 
rise above the rank of Major in the army 
Ol chiet assistant to the (;sovernor of a 
provinces 

The next morning 
wcompanied by all of mv four men | 
was received by the Daben 

“Master, vou have had great difficulty 


about ten o'clock 


upon the road,” smilingls greeted the 
Daben in the honorific language, as his 
outstretched palms ushered me to a 


(‘hinese chair while he sat down cross- 
legged upon a brilliant Tibetan rug that 
topped his thickly padded divan. 

“No hardship whatever,” lving in the 
‘Your honor- 


is in good health?” likewise 


customary 
able body 
inquiring in honorific words 


polite tones 


“You have not been in Gartok 
hefore?’’ the Daben started the con- 
versation 

“No, this is my first visit and that 


is due to the kindness of your inv itation.”’ 
‘‘Batang is a wonderful place, I should 
like to go there,” stated the Colonel. 


“Wh hy don't you > We would be glad 
to have vou visit us,”’ fishing for a hint 
that the Tibetans contemplated seizing 
that CITY as Was rumoured. 

“Mavbe I will some day but not now 
as the Chinese are not pleased with us,”’ 
was as far as he would go. His beautiful 
voung wife appeared and I to 
bow to her. To my surprise she cuddled 
up on the rug at the feet of her husband 


arose 


which showed great indulgence’ and 
affection on the part of the Daben 
Tibetan women have greater freedom 


and higher equality than in most 
Oriental lands. 
“The honorable mistress 


from Lhasa,” I inquired of the smiling 


also came 
maiden 

“Ves, And the teacher 
* she answered unabashed. 
Lady, and 


has a wife 
too? 
“T have, 
children.”’ 
“You speak Tibetan well. 
vou learn it? 
“There my teacher who taught 
me all I know, and if I don’t always use 


(;oddess three 


How did 


Sits 
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Li idiers at Gartok dri ithin the cour 

gu? ire her En h or German make of the 
fnire on the root H r 

the honorific language, open not your 


heart to anger, since I know the common 
much better.” She was pleased and we 
conversed upon an equal footing. Not 
over eighteen she was as curious as a 
child, while the Daben a handsome man 
of thirty-two was vain of his position 
and knowledge. 

“What is your country?” the Daben 
took up the role of questioner, as his 
wife was thinking up another one. 

“T am an American,” presuming he 
knew of our great and glorious land. 

‘What is America,”’ he asked blankly. 
I saw he was sincere and my pride fell 
with my face. 

“You know the English, they are our 
mother country, we speak the same 
language and our ways and people are 
much alike,”’ I explained, glad there 
were no German-ancestored Americans 
with me to deny, since the English stand 
ace high in Tibet. 

Just then the Daben’s English dog, 
who had been sullen at the Tibetan 
members of my party, stood up and I 
whistledtohim. ‘come here,” I coaxed. 
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of the Daben 


He came over and laid his head upon 
mv knee. The Daben was astonished. 

“You foreigners are all alike, vou 
stick together. He, a foreign dog, made 
friends only with you, a_ foreigner,” 
cried the mystified Colonel, vet pleased 
at our friendship which was not lessened 
during my sixteen days’ visit there. 

“T shall be glad to take some pictures 


of you and if you have any Tibetan 
historical stories I shall be glad to have 
them,’ I informed him, but it was 


several days before he would let me 
photograph him. When he finally con- 
sented and I showed him a finished print, 
he, with all of the officers, their wives 
and every pretty damsel of their courts, 
ran me ragged to have their picture 
taken. 

We were served with Chinese mien or 
noodles and sweetened hot milk which 
I left untouched. Then, they poured 
out buttered tea which I drank in 
Tibetan fashion, blowing back the butter 
and noising it down. 

“You are a Tibetan just like us,” 
shouted the Colonel delightedly. 
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l men are holding prayer umbrellas whitch the wirl in saying blessin r the dead The 
sing at harvest time and bless the fields of the man who ¢ und rai Inside ti 
flops of tne umbrellas are praver ritte? n pape? 
“Yes, Lam a ‘Tibetan from Batang, Qn our arrival the Daben and _ his 


I answered smiling and arose to go. 


“Oh, please sit down and talk some 
hore 7 he begged. So we visited as old 


friends chatting about climate, towns 
ind customs until his two Majors were 
innounced for the business conferences 
of the day. 

With palms upward we stretched out 
our hands toward each other saving, 
Please sit slowly” and ‘Please 
slowly” as the Daben ushered me 


vo 
to 
the door. 

During daily conversations our 
servants against the wall with 
unwound hair and hats at their breasts; 
sticking out their tongue and sucking 
in their breath as they wound up every 
with the muttered ‘Lhaso.”’ 
These with scratching their head behind 
their ear with the right hand were the 
courteous humilitv. The Daben 
would act in like manner in the presence 
of his highest superior—the Dalai Lama. 


oul 
stood 


sentence 


most 


officers and the Tigi’s chief secretary had 


presented us with so much parched 
barlev flour, butter, eggs, sheep car- 
casses, wheat flour and vegetables that 


we had more than enough for our stay 


there and our trip home. At ow 
departure we received” lamb — skins 
coloured cloth. books and coral beads 

When clouds began to cast snow 
swirls around the distant peaks we 
reluctantly made ready to depart. By 


the Daben’s gracious order a sergeant 
with power to provide Oolah escorted 
us back to Batang, over an unmapped 
road sparsely inhabited by 
At night we slept in the open upon icy 
plateaus under clear skies 
light. After 
a month’s into the 
courtyard of our home in Batang as the 
tinting the tips 
with sombre silver. 


nomads. 


wind-swept 


whose stars were wells of 


absence we rode 


moon was mountain 
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Where Rail and Airway Meet 


By Lawrence J 


Hi railway 
struggles 
valiantly 
from = Ed- 
monton, winding 
hither and thither, 
and finally 
abruptly at Water- 
ways, on the Clear- 
water, a sort of 
suburb of Fort 
MeMurray, if one 


very small town 


north 


stops 


can be called i 
suburb of another 


very small town. 





BuURPEE 


Its one principal! 
street it does 
not yet appear to 
have achieved Pe | 
name straggles 
through the town 
from the banks of 
the Athabaska to 
the bush, and then 
on three or four 
miles to Water- 
ways. It Is as 
wide as Main 
Street in Winnipeg 
or Toronto’s Uni- 
versity Avenue, 


MeMurray is the The Weekly Accommodation from Edmonton but there the 
i entering the uley of the Clearwater miles 
air base for the : ; resemblance 
. from Vi Murray . 
vast empire of the ceases It is not 
north right paved, though the 
through to Lake <Athabaska, Great famous tar-sands of Athabaska are 


Slave Lake, Great Bear Lake, the mouths 
of the Mackenzie and the (‘oppermine 
and the Aretic coast. Waterways is 
the end of steel and Me Murray the 
beginning of air travel. And they sit 
side by side on the banks of a stream 
that for a hundred years was part of 
the thoroughfare of the fur trade; up 
and down which 
swept, trom Methyve Portage and the 
Saskatchewan or from Fort Chipewyan 
and the Mackenzie, while swarthy 
voyvageurs roared the chansons of Old 
Quebee Man-power steam air. 
Transportation of a thousand vears 
of vesterdav—of to-day. The first took 
a season to get from one trading post 
to another in the far north; the second, 
by rail and steamer, needs a fortnight; 
the last, from daybreak to dark of one 
day. 

Fort MeMurray, once a trading post 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to-day 
perhaps the last surviving example of 
the old frontier town of the west, lies 
300-odd miles north of Edmonton, 24 
hours or more by the weekly ‘accommoda- 
tion’ train, 3 hours by air. The little 
settlement stands near the junction of 
the Clearwater and the Athabaska. 


brigades of eanoes 


close at hand, and have been used in 
a crude way to provide a sidewalk on 
one side. 

This casual road is flanked on either 


side by nondescript buildings, small 
shops, eating-places, primitive hotels, 


a branch of an eastern bank, the post 
office, and dwellings. The latter give 
SOoTne substance to the place by occupy- 
Ing various side streets that run at right 
angles to the main thoroughfare, on 
the one hand towards the Clearwater 
and on the other to the foot of a high 
ridge. For the most part these are 
frame buildings, put up within the 
last few vears, but among them are a 
number of the log shacks of earlier days. 
The Hudson's Bay store is an extremely 
modest version of the great department 
stores in the prairie cities. The trading 
post, what little survives of it, stands 
on the banks of the Athabaska. 
MeMurray has the atmosphere and 
some of the characteristics of an old- 
time frontier town, but these are 
curiously mingled with conditions un- 
dreamed of in pioneer days on _ the 
prairies. One sees an occasional horse- 
man or an Indian trapper or an old- 
timer, but the horse is frightened by an 
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automobile rushing by on the dirt road, 
the trapper is telephoning to a dealer 
in Waterways, and the endless tale of 
the old-timer is drowned by radio jazz. 
MeMurray is much too sophisticated 
to get excited over the aeroplane. | 
confess that I can never resist the 
temptation to rush to the window and 
watch that beautiful and_ incredible 
rider of the air. Not so the blase 
citizen of MeMurray. There is a roar 
overhead that drowns all other sounds, 
and someone casually remarks, ‘‘The 
mail plane from Fort Smith.”” What a 
frontier town! 

As a trading post McMurray is some- 
what disappointing. One feels that a 
place that carries the magic name of 
‘Fort’ should preserve some of the history 
and traditions of such centres of the 
fur-trade as Fort Garry and _ Fort 
Edmonton. McMurray, however, in 
spite of its strategic position at the 
junction of two important water routes, 
never seems to have been anything 
more than a second-rate post. Histori- 
cally it is interesting not so much for 
what it was as for what it might have 
been. Peter Pond, the first white man to 


+ towards the Athabaska 


Photograph by Walter Hi 


pass this way, crossed Methye Portage 
about 1782, and paddled down the 
Clearwater to its junction with the 
Athabaska, but instead of stopping 
there he descended the Athabaska and 
built his post on its banks, 
tance above the lake of the same name. 

When Alexander Mackenzie arrived 
in this part of the country, with his 
cousin Roderick, a few years later, he 
was not content to make his head- 
quarters where McMurray was after- 
wards built, but constructed Fort 
Chipewyan on Lake Athabaska, and 
from there set out on the two expedi- 
tions that were to make him famous, 
the exploration of the river thai bears 
his name, and the formidable journey 
to the Pacific. McMurray, or the site 
of it, has seen innumerable fur-trade 
brigades on the Athabaska or the 
Clearwater, expeditions of world-famous 
explorers on their way to the Arctic, 
renowned travellers, unassuming sur- 
veyors filling in blank spaces on the 
map of Canada, hunters, trappers, 
prospectors, but few of them camped 
there or gave a thought to the post or 
town that was to be. 


some dis- 
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Nevertheless time brings lts revenge 
Neglected in the past, MeMurray mia 


vet Wih a 


immortality 
Passed by in the romantic storv. of 
exploration and the fur trad it rns 
ichieve distinction in the more prosaic 


measure ol 


records or economic development The 
high, wooded ridge behind the town ts 
practically solid tar sand. and the 


Athabaska for a hundred miles is lined 
with banks of tar sand. Behind the 
ridge are salt wells the richness of which 
has already been proved. The north 
country is full of oil, and its mineral 
resources are only 
understood. {ll these commodities must 
be shipped through Me Murray to the 
industries of the south and east 

One need not be much of a prophet 
To see the day when MeMurray will be 

large and flourishing CITY, connected 
by rail and telegraph with the south, 
and serving as a collecting and dis- 
tributing centre for the north, with 
water transportation for freight and air 
service for passengers. Most of these 
services are already in operation, and 
only wait for inereasing traffie to 


beginning to be 


expand to large proportions. The rail- 
wav is at Waterways, and only need 
be extended a few miles to MeMurray 
Canadian Airways has its base on thi 
river below the town: and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company's steamers run from the 
Clearwater down. the Athabaska and 
the Slave to Fitzgerald and, bevond 
the portage, from Smith to Great Slav 
Lake. Peace River, the Mackenzi 
(Great Bear Lake and the Arctic. 

sut enough about MeMurray of the 
future. MeMurray of to-day is full of 
human interest. I climbed over the 
ridge one morning, had a chat with the 
lonely caretaker of the elaborate salt 
works—-waiting patiently for the exten- 
sion of the railway, and returned along 
the banks of the Athabaska, serambling 
over solid masses of tar sand, cliffs of 
the stuff looking sometimes like polished 
basalt. I met an old-timer drifting 
around the deserted Hudson’s Bay post, 
and stopped to beg a pipeful of tobacco 
He was full of an ancient grievance, one 
that appeared to be shared by most 
of the people of MeMurray. Why did 
the railway stop at Waterways? Why 
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{fs and mining camps 


Mail plane leaving McMurray for the northern trading post 
Photograph by Walter Hill. 
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was it not brought on to MeMurravy ”? 
The banks of the river at Waterways 
were falling in, and taking the ware- 
houses with them. MeMurray was the 
natural terminus. I could never get 
to the bottom of the problem. It 
ippeared to be inextricably tangled with 
local and provincial polities and the 
mysterious ways of railways. But the 
thing that me was the fact, 
casually exposed, that the old-timer had 


interested 


once driven a Red River cart from 
Winnipeg to Edmonton. I could not 
however, persuade him that that was 


a more fruitful topic than the sins of the 
railway and the provincial government. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the 
marvellous transformation, both = in 
movement and in thought, brought 
about by the aeroplane than the casual 
way people in McMurray speak of Great 
Bear Lake and the Arctic. It was 
fascinating to sit in a corner of the 
hotel room that served as both dining 
room and lounge, and listen to the con- 
versation. Miners and airmen were 
all about the place, and it came at first 
with a certain shock of surprise to realize 
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that the places they were discussing, as 
though they were next door, were any- 


where from five hundred to a thousand 


miles away. A miner had just come 
down from the Nahanni country —once 
as remote as Patagonia-—-and was full 


of its possibilities in precious minerals 
He would be on his way back in the 
morning. An airman had arrived from 
Cameron Bay of Great Bear Lake about 
noon, stopped on his way down to 
Kdmonton to leave an order for hard- 
ware, parkas, mucklucks, ete.; the goods 
had been sent down from a McMurray 
loaded on a northbound plane, 
and would probably be delivered the 
same evening at Cameron Bay. 

I had had breakfast with a pilot this 
morning, and him in the 
evening eating his dinner. ‘‘Where have 
you been?” Tasked. “Oh,” he replied 
casually, “delivering mail to Smith 
Resolution, Providence and Rae.” A 
round trip of a thousand miles, between 
breakfast and dinner! His companion 
was taking off in the morning for 
Aklavik, near the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie. Look at the map of Canada, 


store, 


same Saw 
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ut McMurray, in the 


and you will realize that the places 
these people were discussing as if they 
were around the corner, are as far from 
Me Murray as Winnipeg is from Montreal 
or Miami from Toronto. 

It was bewildering, and I wandered 
fora change over to the charming home 
of an elderly Englishman who had 
drifted out to MeMurray twenty-two 
years ago, and had remained there ever 
since. He kept a bachelor establish- 
ment, lived alone, had proved that a 
man with the right spirit could create 
an exquisite garden on the banks of the 


Athabaska, and could be happy and 
contented on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion. One of his intimate friends had 


been poor Hornby, who came to such 
a tragic end in the Barren Grounds. 
Hornby, he said, came of good English 
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had 


become 


stock. His father been a famous 
cricketer. He had fascinated 
with the north country, and had lived 
there alone long that he had 
almost lost the power of speech, and 
was extremely shy with strangers. “I 
was chatting with a neighbour” he said 
“when I saw Hornby peeking at me 
from behind that bush, like a_ wild 
animal. He would not come out until 
the stranger left.”” ‘“‘He was a little 
mad in his latter years, I think” he 
added thoughtfully, after a pause. 
“That is the only way I can account for 
his death.”” “‘This is a good country” 
he said, as we shook hands at the gate. 
“It can be cruel to weaklings or fools, 
but any man in reasonable health, with 
reasonable sense, should be happy and 
At any rate, I know I am.”’ 


for so 


contented. 
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FREDERICTON 





Fredericton 1s situated upon an ancient flood plain with hills at the back 
affords a 


vide curve, gives a mile long 


Capital of New Brunswick 
By 


RayYMonpb P. GorHAM 


vater frontage which 






The river, extending in a 
aler sports and 


, poy 
spiendid opportuntty for u 


skating 


REDERICTON is a small 
situated on the bank of a 
river, the St. John, with farm 
and tree-clad hills in sight on 
all sides. Its citizens a few months ago 
celebrated the 150th anniversary 9 of 
its foundation. The setting is as peace- 
ful as the most idealistic person could 
choose, and during its century and a half 
of existence as a provincial capital ho 
more warlike sound has been heard in 
its streets than the firing of salutes of 
honour on occasions of public Impor- 
tance. Nevertheless Fredericton 
owes its existance 

to war and alarms 


cCItyV 
broad 


homes 





of war. The site 
was chosen by a 
military governor 
when it was only 
a level plain 
covered with rasp- 


THAT YE MAY TELL IT TO THF 
GENERATIONS FOLLOWING 


“+? 


TQ COMME MORATE THE LOYALTY 


Among the bushes on the plain at that 
time were the charred fragments of 
the Acadian village of St. Anne, burned 
by a military force in the year that 
Quebec was captured by Wolfe. For 


many vears companies from famous 


British regiments were in garrison at 
Fredericton. It was a training centre 
from which there went out many 


companies of Canadians to the World 
War. On the river bank, a seant half 
mile apart, are two monuments in a 
way commemorative of the two treaties 
Versailles which brought to 

a close two great 
ne 1s to 


signed at 


wars. 
the memory of the 
Loyalist founders 
of the city. who 
came to the bush- 
covered plain after 
the first treaty 


berry bushes and FAITH COURAGE SACRIFICES # # noned at Veruniiion 
small shrubs. The AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF EARLY a 
streets were laid SETTLERS WHO ESTABLISHED THIS in 1783, and the 
Pas CITY OF FREDERICTON A GRATE- ther morv 
out by a military FUL POSTERITY HAS ERECTED rig gee nse 
engineer; the first [HIS MONUMENT of the citizens of 


buildings of the 
town 
by military work- 


were erected 


of trustees com- 
military 
the 
ordered 


posed of 
men assigned 
lots and 
the dimensions and 
forms of the build- —~- 
ings to be erected. Ta 
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THE UNVEILING TOOK PLACE 


OCTOBER 61 1933 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARRIVAL 
RS SE iN THIS LOCALITY OF A COMPAN) 
Ing parties; a boare OF UNITED EMPIRE LOYARISTS 
SOME OF WHOM ARE BURIED IN 
(HE NEARBY CEMETERY HAVING 
DIED FROM THE EFPECTS OF COLD \ 
AND PRIVATION SUFFERED DURING it 
THEIR FIRST WINTER HERE 


“e+? 





hlet on the Loyalist Memorial, Fredericton 


the city who did 
not return after the 
treaty of Versailles 
which ended the 
World War of 1914- 
1918. Even though 


seems so peace- 


THE PFS 


ful at 
Fredericton 
background of mil- 
itary history. 


present 
has Pe | 
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An artist's conception of ‘*Fredericton Fashionables” tn 1834. The scene is looking east on Quee 
; 
Street from near the corner of York Street On the left may be seen the anctent beam scale for we 1gning 
hay. Fredericton city hall now stands on the site of the building with the bell tower 


The war, known in history the 
American Revolution, involved not only 
the British in America, but 
also Holland, France and Spain. One 
of its results was the coming of thou- 
sands of former residents of the provinces 
of Massachusetts Bay, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Virginia 
to the nearest remaining British prov- 
ince, Nova Scotia. Many of these 
people settled along the northern shore 
of the Bay of Fundy and upon the 
banks of the St. John River. Soon 
they found they were so far from the 
seat of government at Halifax that 
their needs were liable to be forgotten, 
so they strove for and secured the erec- 
tion of a new province to which was 
given the New Brunswick. 
The commission to Governor Carleton 
was granted on August 16, 1784, and 
last year the province celebrated its one 
hundred and fiftieth birthday. 

Lieut. Col. Carleton, who 
had served in several European wars 
and throughout the’ revolution = in 
America, was appointed § the _ first 


ais 


colonies 


name of 


Thomas 


governor and commander of the troops 
in the province. 

Affairs in Europe were in avery 
unsettled state and renewal of the war 
with France and Spain was expected. 
Should such a war develop, a provincial 
capital upon the seacoast and without 
fortifications would be an inviting object 


for attack. Accordingly, for military 
reasons, Col. Carleton selected a site 


for his seat of government eighty-four 
miles in from the sea, near the head of 
navigation on the St. John River. A 
century earlier an experienced French 
commander, Villebon, had chosen a 
site for his seat of government at the 
junction of the Nashwaak River with 
the St. John, directly opposite the 
present city of Fredericton, and for the 
same reasons. The river was the main 
highway of travel between Quebee and 
all parts of Acadia, good farm lands 
were near upon which supplies for a 
garrison could be produced, and no 
ocean-going vessel could approach nearer 
than ten miles because of a mile long 
shoal in the river. This shoal, while a 
barrier to large vessels, could be easily 
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passed over by the small sloops used 
for river navigation. A dense forest 
ind several streams and swamps would 
LTDh ye de the progress OT any landing force 
attempting a march in from the sea- 
shore Thus it was that In a period 
when war was expected, the site for 
the capital of New Brunswick was 
selected. It was given the name of 
Frederick's Town later changed to 
lredericton, in honour of the King’s son, 
Frederick, Duke of York. The county 
in which it was situated was named 
York. 

When the expected war began a few 
vears later, Lieutenant Governor 
Carleton from his tiny village capital 
issued his formal declaration of a state 
of war with ancient Spain, and ordered 
the inhabitants to attack and distress 
the enemy whenever found. This decla- 
ration of war may be read in the Royal 
Gazette of 1796. Every able-bodied 
man was enlisted in the militia with 
not even clergymen exempted. Funds 
for equipment and munitions were 
raised by popular subscription, and 


the older Mansion House of the first Governor, 
hoth hef ’ } 


/ ¢fore and after Confederation 


the people of New Brunswick prepared 
to defend themselves from invasion. 

Despite these preparations for war, 
In its early vears the progress of 
Fredericton was made along peaceful 
lines. One party ol Lovalists, before 
leaving Huntingdon, Long Island, in 
1783, met as a church congregation and 
formally resolved 


eat remove together _ Into the 
wilderness of Nova Seotia, and settle 
where we can have the comforts of 
school and chureh.”’ 


The needs of education were thus early 
stressed. They brought their school- 
master with them and as soon as a long 
building was erected a school was 
opened. This was at Kingston, on the 
St. John River, and their school was 
the first in operation. At the site of 
Fredericton the first colonists did not 
arrive until ice was forming on the river 
and they suffered many hardships in 
huts and tents that winter. Despite 
these, however, we read in the narrative 
of one surviver that a school was 
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opened that first winter. In a _ few 
years an academy was established 
to be followed by a college incorporated 


soon 


under the name of King’s College by 
royal charter from George III. In 
later years this developed into the 
University of New Brunswick. Educa- 


tion thus became in early years an 
important feature in the new capital 
and in the years since much of the 


public life of the citizens has centered 
about the schools and university. 

The church soon followed the school, 
organization of a regular Anglican 
corporation taking place in October, 


1786. Services were held at first in a 
military storehouse before which a 
sentry with fixed bayonet walked on 


week days and doubtless on Sundays 





j 


second le 


Left The 


lative building in Fred 
ertcton. This building was 
used from 1800 toa J&&0 


when tl was partialiy de 


stroyed by fire In the dis 


tance ts shown the first 
church erected hy the 
loyalist founders of the 
cutly. The church was torn 
down in 1854 so an ap 
proximate age ma he 
assigned fo the pi lure 


that it was made before 
that date. The Indian wo 
men in the foreground offer 
ing baskets for sale are 
wearing a type of hat % 
tradition states was popular 
in the 

lact % ith the td hite ‘ 


Ain 


early years of cor 


made his 
two vears 


When 
visit to 
later, he made note in his diary: 


Bishop Inglis 
Fredericton 


also. 


first 


“T observed no idle or discontented 
people at Fredericton. All seemed to 
be busily employed. Each man 
thought his own employment and his 
own farm the best.” 


It was possibly this spirit of content- 
ment, but more probably the reputation 
for busy employment, which led in 
later vears to the selection of Fredericton 
as the site for a Bishop’s see. A small 
but very active bishop arrived in 1845 


bearing the charter of a new Diocese 
to embrace the Province of New 
Brunswick, included in which was the 
express command of Queen Victoria 











FREDERICTON, ¢ 


should be made a 


that the 
and the seat of the bishop’s residence. 


town City 


The command was obeved and the 
city of Fredericton came into existence 
and the task of erecting In a very small 


community a large stone cathedral was 


begun. We read in the records that 
the securing of funds seemed at times 


a hopeless task, but the active bishop 
persisted and the beautiful gothie build- 
Ing set among the trees and surrounded 
by extensive lawns which 
the city Is monument to his 


now eraces 
one 
endeavours. 

Some vears before the erection of the 
cathedral other denominations under- 
took the erection of church buildings of 
permanence and beauty, working with 
a spirit of cooperation and community 


goodwill which would seem to speak 
j ii Le ¥ { 
» > ¥ } 
aildt t Freder } ; Aa | 
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i the fiasti ren ; 
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well for their interpretation of the 
command to help one another. As an 
example of this may be cited the record 
of the small congregation of Presby- 
terian adherents, who, when endeavour- 
ing to put up a church building in 
early days acknowledge generous finan- 
cial assistance from the personal funds 
of the Roman Catholic priest. In an 
undenominational sense the chureh has 
had much to do with the development 
ol Fredericton, and there are few 
citizens who have not at time 
attended and felt at home in one of the 
church buildings. If a City. may be 
described in = geometrical terms then 
Fredericton mav be said to resemble an 
equilateral triangle, the three points ol 
which are education, civil government 
church With some one of these 


SOTneC 


and 
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surrounded freen iawns and graceful trees, Christ Church ( athedral has a selling which expresse 
lrently reh é nd peace he elt mb of trees it the forevrounc marks the site of ‘the first church 
‘ . t } g f i . 
erected by the loyalist founders of the city 
‘ ‘ i 4 ‘ ‘ 
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a er Ve Brun Rk trom tit air l 

present untiversil egar f rant ’ n [800 In 

TA590 1 pre ; nan ] Y ndstone lri 
three or all of them the lives of most 
of the citizens are connected. 


In Fredericton are several features of 
more than local interest. In the Univer- 
sity library is a copy of the Doomsday 
Book, one of the very few ever made. 
It was presented to the province by 
King George III, and affords to those 
who read Latin freely a chance to see 
for themselves whether their ancestors 
were resident in the England of the 
eleventh century. 

In the same library is a set of Audu- 


bon’s plates illustrating his Birds of 
North America. These were issued a 
century ago at one guinea a _ plate, 
the fourth name on the list of sub- 


scribers which made their issue possible 
being that of King 
France. The library set is that which 
was delivered to King Louis Philippe 
and which in after years by way of the 
auction room in the early years of the 
French Republic found its way to New 
Brunswick. 


Louis Philippe of 


ler the name of the College of New Brur k 
1828 iired the name f Ko 2 ( eg ’ 1? 
Build ng erected in 182 the cer at wi 
, / en il 
i. 1.F. Pi ogra pi 
In the university museum is one of 
the best collections of mounted birds 
In eastern America, the Boardmen 
Collection, which includes a numbet 
of now extinct species. One specimen, 


a gift from H. M. Stanley, the explorer, 
showed on a time-dimmed label 
unfortunately removed) the record 
its collection in the heart of Africa by 
David Livingstone. 

On either side of the Speaker’s chair 


(since 


of 


in the Assembly Chamber are life-size 
paintings of George III and Queen 
Charlotte, personal gifts from His 


Majesty to the Loyalist Province named 


in honour of his house. Many legis- 
lators of five generations have given 
their speeches, rood or bad. before 


Five of the city streets 
with the same 


those portraits. 
bear names associated 
rulers of olden days. In regular order 
back from the river bank these are: 
Queen, King, Brunswick, George, Char- 
lotte. Tradition states that it was 
intended that the next street should 
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The elm is the dominant street tree in Fredericton but the oak, the maple, the linden and locust may also 


- . } - te . — - 7 J ¥ . . ‘QC. . 

e found. In this picture seen one of the Acadian willows, relics of the period of French occupation 

vhen the place bore the name of St. Anne's point. The tree is by the landing place of the old-time 
ferry and winter road on the tice 


bear the name of Hanover, thus com- 
pleting the record of the names and 
houses of the royal pair. The town 
grew slowly and when a name became 
necessary for the next street interest in 
George III and his family had waned, 
ind the street was given the very 
plebian name of Saunders, in commemo- 
ration of a purely local individual. 

A Fredericton poet has sung the 
beauty of its trees. The city has many 
elms and maples, and from several 
points of view in summer the houses 
are hidden, only a few church steeples, 
the dome of the legislative building and 
a few factory chimneys appearing above 
them, as though from the midst of a 
forest. In winter the delicate tracery 
of the tree branches covered with frost 
or snow forms a fine lace-like canopy 
over the streets. Wood is the common 
fuel burned in many homes and the 
white smoke from hundreds of chimney- 
tops bearing the water vapour from the 
fires, drifts through the tree tops on 
frosty mornings, adding to the whiteness 
of the twigs and to the general lace-like 


effect. Trees mean much to the people 
of the city and in this connection 
mention may be made of the Christmas 
custom of placing decorated and lighted 
evergreens on the verandahs or on the 
snow outside the doors. During the 
evenings of Christmas week a number 
of the streets present a _ picturesque 
appearance, avenues of twinkling, many- 
coloured lights set in dark evergreen 
foliage in contrast to the whiteness of 
the snow beneath and the frost-covered 
tree branches overhead. 

Some twenty or more square miles 
are included within the city limits, hill 
and dale, field and stream in picturesque 
diversity. It is possible to fish in a 
rushing woodland brook in spring or 
tramp along snow-covered forest trails 
for hours in winter and never be beyond 
the sound of the university bells. The 
paved streets and traffic signals of the 
city are very close to the open reaches 
of the river and the natural beauty of 
the forest and the hills, at the capital 
of New Brunswick. 
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When people of a vigorous stock are 
viven educational facilities there is sure 
to be developed in the course of vears 
some individuals who will become leaders 
in one or more lines of endeavour and 
attain to eminence among the people. 
The Loyalist founders of Fredericton 
were of vigorous stock and they early 
stressed the needs of education. Their 
descendants did likewise, and from the 
and university in the vears 
their establishment there have 
gone out a creditable number of leaders 
in the various literature, 
law, science, education, statesmanship 


schools 


since 
branches of 


and commerce. 

Literature early found a home in the 
community, for one member of the first 
province Council was a poet. Another 


possessed the pen ol the ready write! 
and left, in numbers of letters, vivid 
word pictures of the early days of 


settlement. In the next generation, 
when books were still scarce and printing 
presses rare, a Fredericton woman pro- 
duced one of the first, if not the first, 
novel to be written and printed in 


Canada. Her name was Julia C. Beck- 


with, and the title of the novel, St 
Ursula’s Convent. It was printed in 
1825 and was contemporary with the 


first history of the province written by 
a Fredericton resident. Peter Fishet 
prefaced his book with the quotation 
“Whatever concerns my country inter- 
ests me. I follow nature with truth my 
guide.”’ 
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and where interested people loved to 
gather for discussion of the best produc- 
tions of the times. It ts just possible 
that the literary atmosphere created 
in a place outside academic halls may 
have had something to do with paving 
the way for the production in the next 
generation of the more extensive works 
of Charles G. D. Roberts and Theodore 
Roberts, and their gifted cousin Bliss Car- 
man, the late poet laureate of Canada. 


It is often said that he or she who 
teaches others learns more than the 
pupils. Sir George Parkin learned so 
well that he extended the walls of his 


class-room to embrace = a 


Fredericton 
large part of the English-speaking world 


and to include Rhodes scholars alded 
by the trust funds under his direc 
tion, among his students. Likewise 
the late Sir Creorge EK. Foster teach- 
ing city pupils in- reading, speech 


and debate, learned so well himself that 
he later recognized as one ot 
Canada’s fluent speakers, an out- 
standing statesman, and a member of 
the League of Nations Assembly. 

In the troubled vears of the world 
war, three sons of New Brunswick served 
in the Supreme War Council of the 
kmpuire and of these two were connected 
with Fredericton and its university. 
Others gave Empire aid in finance, in 
science, and in arms. One Empire wat 
led to the founding of the city by men 
fresh from the battlefield, the council 
chamber, the 


became 


most 





Later there 
appeared the 
series of 
charming 
children’s Sto- 
ries written 
by another 
woman 
dent in Fred- 


resl- 


ericton, Juli- 
ana Horatio 
Ewing, who 
made her 
home, “‘Reka 
Dom,” not 
only a_ part 


of her written 
works but a 
place where 
the arts and 
literature 
were at home 





Memorial erected to the Loyalist founders of Fredericton 


bar and the 
. university 
hall. The 


progress 
through more 
than a centu- 
ry was along 
peaceful lines 
but when a 
second Km- 
pire war de- 
veloped the 
descendants 
of the found- 
ers were ready 
with the 
trained 
minds, the 
zeal and pa- 
triotism of 
their ances- 


tors. 
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| Editor’s Note Book 








The King and Queen 
God Bless Them! 


Editor feels confident that he 
the feelings of each of you, 
as a member of the Canadian Geograph- 
ical Society, in joining with other 
organizations and other men and women, 
in British lands throughout the world, 
in offering homage and affection to 
King and Queen Mary. May 
‘they live long in that old land that is 
so peculiarly their own; may the rela- 
tions between them and their people, 
wherever they may be, never 
less loval and affectionate and trustful 


The 


expresses 


C,eorge 


become 


than they are in this Jubilee year; 
and may they survive to see the estab- 
lishment of an era of peace’ and 
goodwill, not only within the Birtish 
Commonwealth but throughout the 
world. 
Our Contributors 
The article on Sandringham ts 


particularly timely in this month of the 
Jubilee, as a reminder that George V 
and Queen Mary are something more 
than roval. Mr Twite, who writes from 
intimate knowledge, pictures the Sover- 
el the British Empire and _ his 
queen as kindly, sympathetic and 
essentially democratic human beings, 
only too thankful to escape when they 
mav from the responsibilities of their 
high office to their quiet country estate, 
where they the Lord of the 
Manor and his wife, knowing intimately 
every the estate, and keenly 
interested in their homely affairs. It is 
probably because he is an altogether 
friendly, wholesome and true-hearted 
English Country Gentleman, even more 
than wise and tactful 
King, that George V retains the respect 
and love of his people in a world that to 
an ever-increasing extent has turned 
its back on royalty. 

Raymond P. Gorham tells the story 
of Fredericton, one of the most pictur- 
esque of Provincial capitals, which has 
lately celebrated the 150th anniversary 


vl of 


become 


one on 


because he is a 


of its foundation. The Editor describes 
one of the outposts of Canadian 
civilization, Fort MeMurray at the 
junction of the Athabaska and the Clear- 
water, where the railway ends and men 
travel into the vast north country either 
by H. B. C. steamers or the aeroplane. 
Marius Barbeau writes with his usual! 
authority and verve of the remote Nass 
River, which flows into the Pacific near 
the southern tip of the ‘Panhandle’ of 
Alaska, its native people with thei 
totem poles and romantic traditions, 
and its voleano an unusual feature 
in the Canadian landscape. M. H. 
Duncan, who has spent some time in 
that remote corner of China Proper 
that lies near the point where it meets 
Tibet and Burma, describes a journey 
across the border into the land of the 
Dalai Lama. 


A Note of Appreciation 

We are all human, and it is helpful 
and encouraging to those who are doing 
their best to make the Journal a national 
magazine of which all Canadians, and 
particularly all members of the Canadian 
Geographical Society, may feel proud 
to know that their efforts are recognized 
and approved. The Editor 
letters from time to time from members 
expressing their interest in the articles 
published, and offering suggestions of one 
kind or another. Helpful ideas are also 
found in the columns of many Canadian 
newspapers. Indeed it is high time that 
the indebtedness of the Journal and 
the Society to the newspapers of Canada 
was publicly acknowledged. It has been 
our experience that Canadian newspa- 
pers are not merely willing but eager to 


recel Ves 


encourage unselfish and broad-minded 
efforts designed to further the best 
interests of the country, and that 


attitude has been conspicuously apparent 
in the case of the Canadian Geographical 
Journal. To take but a single example, 
a recent issue of the Winnipeg Free Press 
devotes a column to the last number of 
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THE SMOKE SF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Tom Walls combines tne arduous 
duties of a Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation director 


with those of a stage and film 
star. He has been responsible 
for many Gaumont-British film 
sucesses 


{“ . 
You shouldn't miss seeing his { a rs 
atest picture, ‘Lady in Danger 4 Non Lae 
. 
~—=«." 
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Tom Walls is a ‘man of many 
parts’ ... gentleman farmer, 
Gaumont-British film star and 
director, sportsman and owner of 
a Derby winner, to name only 
a few. 


In this picture you see him, Tattersal waist- 
coat and all, as the noted horseman, enjoying 
a Gold Flake Cigarette, against a background 
of trophies and sporting prints in his country 
retreat at Ewell, near Epsom. Tom Walls, 
like so many other stars of the English stage 
and screen, prefers the cigarette that is 
noted for its traditional English quality . . 
W.D. & H.O. Will's Gold Flake. 


This preference for Gold Flakes is as notice- 
able in Canada as in other parts of the empire 


Pocket tin of fifty - 55 cents 


W. D. & H. QO. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


CIGARETTES 
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the Journal, in which among other 
things the writer says: 

“T never read the Canadian Geograph- 
ical Journal without wishing that every 
family of intelligence in Canada might 
have a reading of it. As the organ of the 
Canadian Geographical Society _ it 
contains every month reliable and well- 
written articles by none but responsible 
contributors giving its readers accurate 
knowledge concerning the geography (in 
its inclusive sense) of Canada’s immense 
territory. The vast diversified land 
lying between the two oceans and 
extending south and north from the 
boundary to the Arctic is our land, and 
potentially a rich land. I know of no 
other Canadian monthly or quarterly 
that will give the rising generation such 
a variety of information about land 
and water in the Dominion, thus 
inducing gratitude for our country and 
pride in it without arrogance.” 


International Air Mail 


It is gratifying to know that, as the 
result of arrangements made by the 
Canadian Post Office Department, a 
rapid air mail service has been establish- 
ed between different Canadian cities 


east and west and between them and 
points in the United States, Cuba 
British West Indies, Central America 
and South America. The map shown 


below illustrates the advantages of the 


new air service to Montreal business 
men and others; similar connections 
have been set up from Toronto, Winni- 
peg, Calgary, Vancouver and othe 
centres. 


The Cabot Monument in Montreal 


In June, 1933, the Journal published 
an article on John Cabot, with particular 
reference to the Monument which the 
Italian Colony in Montreal had given 
to their adopted city For various 
reasons the dedication of the Monument 
was postponed, but has now been fixed 
definitely for May 28th. The Monument 
is a very fine piece of work in Carrara 
marble with a series of bas-reliefs in 
bronze, a fitting memorial of the gallant 
sea captain, born in Italy, who sailed 
in the little ship Mathew with an 
English crew from Bristol in 1497, and 
landed on the shores of the New World. 

The monument will stand in Western 
Park at St. Catherine Street and Atwater 
Avenue, Montreal. 
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A Wor-tD WIDE INSTITUTION 


[ne »r porated aii 1865 


he agencies of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada encircle the globe. Active branch organizations 
ire maintained in 40 countries on 5 continents and in 
40 states of the [ nited States ot (America. 

The international character of the Company provides 
unique facilities for the service of its clients, in whatever 
yart of the world they may reside. 
There’s a SUN LIFE policy for 
er” re quirement, and expert ad- 


, 


, 
l ’ di 4 ‘ , i 111ab é i réqdue dé 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Head Office : : Montreal 











} 
IS GLORIOUS IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Spring at the seashore, especially at Hotel Dennis, 
is an endless delight. Besides the natural advan- 
tages of a balmy climate and extra sunshine, these 
plus-features are available—health baths, diet 
kitchen, beachfront location . . . Dennis standards 
of cuisine, luxurious appointments, sun-decks and 
unusual Solaria overlooking sea and Boardwalk. 
American and European plans. Moderate rates 


upon request. 
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first on the REX 





Station & Auditorium Hall H Vv 
Walter J. Buzby, Inc 
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Y all means go Italian Line 
precedented speed 
from New York 

Southern Route luxury all the way 

Conte 

SAVOIA to Gibraltar on 

gleaming white DUILIO or GIULIO 

CESARE noted Italian 


es pecially equipped for tropical ser 


“SOUTH AFRICA 


GIBRALTAR 


Un- 
only 19 days 
Capetown 


the 
ships 
ce 


Fegular Sailings to Dakar, Capetown, 
Port Elizabeth, East London and Port 


Natal 
CURRENT SAILINGS from NEW YORK 
S.S. REX May 25 
On the Ocean at S.S. REX June 15 
Michigan Avenue Z For further information and ns ad¢ 
3 blocks from Union = Sealsian Lie Irci R 3 Rea 


p72 
$a S Toror 
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THE SILVER JUBILEE in 
“kh . V 

‘| Travel - Adventure - Recreation ) 
| 

Motoring in the Laurentians . 

A particularly attractive automobile ( 

tour that takes one well off the beaten ' 

track starts from Montreal, runs north 

into and through the Laurentian Hills ; 

to Mont Laurier, then west to Mani- , 

waki, south through the Gatineau Valley , 


to Ottawa, and back to Montreal by 
either the north or south banks of the 


ENGLAND Ottawa River. This trip makes a 


v complete circuit of the Laurentians 


ON PARADE : through their most beautiful parts, 


All Summer long fetes and pageants and at many points along the route 


and reviews will celebrate Their stops may be made for side trips into 
Majesties’ Silver Jubilee. The Army, the lakes which everywhere abound and 
the Navy and the Air Force will provide where fishing is the best to be had in 
wonderful spectacles International this part of eastern Canada. For those 
sports events will bring thrills. <A intent on sport, experienced guides at 
brilliant theatrical season is planned Mont Laurier and other points are 


And the background of all—-England’s 
summer loveliness. Consider how little 
it will cost to have the holiday of a 
lifetime 


always available, with equipment if 
needed, for extended trips into the big 
game districts away from the main 
highways. In the course of the journey 


Weekly Sailings from Montreal to . . : ‘ . 
J ~ many delightful French Canadian vil- 


Plymouth, Havre, London, and to 








Belfast, Liverpool, Glasgow, lages are encountered where excellent 
at low rates in all classes. . , ‘ 

accommodation is provided by loeal 
Regular Sailings from New York and Boston inns. hotels and frequently by the local 

o Engi Sco d c < ce . , : . 
to England, Scotlan Ireland and France farmers. As is common in other parts 
ipply to your local agent (no one can of Quebee, rug weaving, spinning, wood 
sores you Setler) or te carving, and other handicrafts are still 


practiced in the Laurentians and many 

WHITE STAR articles of great artistic and practical 

oan value may be bought at reasonable 

a Se me rrices. The round trip from Montreal 

ANCHOR-DONALDSON to Mont Laurier oe back by the 

Gatineau and Ottawa rivers is approx- 

imately 450 miles, and can easily be 

undertaken in the course of a week's 
holiday. 


NAD Lost Records Recovered 
wart TRAVELLERS : 


In a recent despatch from Moscow 
CHEQUES to the Christian Science Monitor partic- 
ulars are given of the recovery of the 
personal archives of G. L. Shelekoff, 
They may be cashed or organizer of the Russian-America Com- 
spent the world over— pany, and of M. M. Buldakoff, one of 


and are the safest and ar : —, 

; the original directors. These documents, 

most convenient travel funds whether é aes ; 

travelling by Rail, Ship, Motor or Plane. which fill important gaps in the history 
of the Russian fur trade in North 


Get them from any Agent of the America, were found in a_market- 


Canadian Pacific and most Banks. gardener’s barn at Vologda. They cover 
the period from 1799 to 1828, and include 





Montreal - Halifax - Toronto - Winnipeg 
Saint John - Quebec - Vancouver 
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copies of treaties made by the ¢ ‘ompany | 


with China and other countries, corres- 
pondence among the directors, and a 
fairly complete copy of the Company’s 
books. There are about 5000 documents 
in the collection, and a historical 
research worker was sent by the Soviet 
Vologda who selected 
ibout 100 of exceptional historical 
interest. These have been forwarded 
to Leningrad where they will be 
thoroughly edited and published. The 
remainder of the collection will be 
preserved in the Academy's 
archives at Leningrad. The Russian- 
America Company wis formed after 
Russian private companies and traders 
had so abused the American Indians 
that nany serious revolts had resulted 
in worldwide protests. The Company 
charter for twenty 
vears, which was twice renewed, and 
expired in 1861, when a Russian civil 
governor was appointed. Close relations 
were maintained lor many vears bet ween 
the Russian-America Company and the 
Hudson's Bay Company. In 1867 Russia 
sold her possessions in North America 
to the United = States The _ official 
archives of the Russian-America Com- 
pany it appears have been irretrievably 
lost and the circumstances add one 
illustration to the lamentable 
human neglect. In 1870 the 
offered to turn their 
papers to the Russian Imperial CGrovern- 


(;overnment to 


Soviet’s 


Was granted i 


more 
story of 
directors over 
WAS A dispute over an 
amounting to 


ment, but ther 
count lol expenses 
100 rubles, and nothing was 
The documents eventually  dis- 
tributed among the families of various 
gradually disappeared 


done. 
were 


directors. and 


What is its Height? 


{s long ago as 1894 the late James 
White began the compilation ot an 
official work of reference published under 
the title With the 
rapid accumulation of new data a 
second — edition necessary In 
1915. The Geodetic Survey of Canada 
is now bringing out the work in a third 
edition, in the form of a 
volumes, embracing a compendium of 
altitudes throughout the Dominion as 
ascertained or revised up to the present 
time 


, , ’ 
Altitudes in Canada. 


became 


series of 










ADD Thrift TO 


Pleasure WHEN 


YOU TRAVEL IN 





FARES 60; 
REDUCED OU/Z 
ITH this big 
railroad fares and 


tered Travel Marks’ sel 
yw normal exchange rates 


reduction of 
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Regis 
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there 1s 


practically no dollar inflation for 
r vacation Germa 
In German reborn 
u find many f it : to while 
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information 
and booklet 
ite to 


Dept » 101 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW YORK 
DELMONICO...a name always distinguished 
for excellence ...today one of New York’s 
smart hotels, noted for its appointments, ser- 
vice and famed restaurant. 

For guests from out of town, ideally situ 


ated for both business and social engagements. 


> 
Single Rooms from $4.00 
Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 
. 


PARK AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 
Under Reliance Direction 








Notable Travel Books 


at $1.25 per volume 


The McBride Series 


When You Go To London. H. V. Morton 
Come With Me Through France. Frank Schoonmaker 
The Paris That's Not In The Guide Books. Basil Woon 
Spanish Towns and People. Robert Medill McBride 
Come With Me Through Italy. Frank Schoonmaker 
Planning A Trip Abroad. Edward Hungerford 
Through Europe On Two Dollars A Day. 


Frank Schoonmaker 
Carveth Wells 
Robert J. Casey 
Emil Ludwig 
Sydney A. Clark 
Harry L. Foster 
Delia Akeley 
Vladimir Zenzinow 
Allan Villiers 
Padraic Colum 


In Coldest Africa. 
Bagdad and Points East. 
On Mediterranean Shores. 
Old Glamors of New Austria. 
Adventures of A Tropical Tramp. 
Jungle Portraits. 
The Road to Oblivion. 
Whaling In The Frozen South. 
The Road Around Ireland. 
These popularly priced, modern travel books are 
handled as a convenience to members by the Publi- 


cation Office. Add 15 cents per volume to your 
remittance to cover postage. Address orders to 


Canadian Geographical Journal 


SUN LIFE BUILDING - - MONTREAL, QUE 








Amongst the New Books 











The Exploration of 
By | oe M. Nesbitt 
1934 $4. 


Recent events lend more than ordinary 
interest to this daring journey through 
a particularly inaccessible part of 
Abyssinia. Three previous expeditions 
had attempted to cross the Danakil 
country, in 1875, IS81 and 1884, and 
not a single European member of any 
of the three had got through alive. 
Undismayed Mr Nesbitt set out to 
explore the country from south to 
north, and, by dint of courage, determi- 
nation and tact not only succeeded but 
brought out a great deal of valuable 
information about a practically unknown 
region and its fanatical but not un- 
attractive inhabitants. Among the many 
difficulties that had to be faced was a 
temperature that frequently ranged 
between 140° and 156° in the shade 


* * . 


Southern Africa. The Land and tts 
Peoples. By H. Hutchison and J. W. 
Nankivell. Cape Town: Maskew Miller, 
Ltd. 1934. 

A compact and comprehensive study 
of the geography of Southern Africa 
by two competent authorities. The 
book deals with the discovery and 
exploration of the country, geographical 
factors affecting settlement, native 
peoples, poor whites, place names, 
geology, structure and relief, climate, 
forests, fisheries, farming, mining, 
communications, and a number of other 
related subjects, and is very fully 
illustrated. 


Desert and Forest. 
Abyssinian Danakil. 
Toronto: Jonathan Cape. 


* * * 


Geologic History at a Glance. Compiled 
by L. W. Richards and G. L. Richards 
Jr., Stanford University Press. 1934. 
SO) cts. 


By means of a series of large plates 
with accompanying notes the authors 
bring within the understanding of the 
general reader the essential facts of 
geologic history. 





